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HYMN AT DAYBREAK, 
ON THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 

“ Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstacy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and rocky cliffs, all join my hymn.” 

Coleridge, 
She comes, rejoicing, from afar, 
O’er eastern hills— the morning star! 
Beloved Hygeia! to my heart, 
In dreaming mood, thou ever art 
A thing of love, that bear’st imprest 
Heaven’s very image on thy breast ! 
Of all the bright and glitt’ring throng 
That twinkle in the vault above, 
Thou wert the chosen one of God, 
To herald forth a Saviour’s love— 
To lead the wand’ring sage the way 
Where the infant Jesus lay. 


A charm is on the sleeping earth, 
A deep delight my spirit moves; 
Tis not the bacchanalian’s mirth, 
Carousing with his sensual loves, — 
O! there are joys we sometimes feel, 
Which human lips may not reveal ; 
And thoughts, that cannot be express’d, 
In the deep silence of the breast! 
All the dilating eye can see, 
Is breathing of the Deity ! 
Those eloquent and starry skies, 
(I muse upon their mysteries, 
Till tears of rapture dim mine eyes ; 
And thought, and feeling deep, impart 
A pensive sadness to my heart.) 
Those eloquent and starry skies, 
That span the vast expanse above, 
Are hymning praise that never dies, 
Unto God, the source of love! 
Morn blushes on the far blue mountains, 
Rocks, and trees, and murm’ring fountains, 
With tfie meanest flowers along the sod, 
Are giving glory unto God ! 
The lonely desert and the sea, 
Through the day and through the night, 
Send praise in ceaseless harmony 
To the fount of love and light. 
But as man, to whom is given, 
By our Father, throned in heaven, 
Sights for aye to glad his eyes, 
Thoughts, feelings, nameless mysteries ! 
And the part which never dies. — 
Who hath placed him far above 
The objects of his lesser love — 
Lord of earth, of bird, and brute, 


Stones and trees are not so mute '* 


A. 

* An unfinished copy of these verses was published 
some years since, in an English magazine, with the 
signature of James Ayton. It may not be amiss to ob- 
serve here, that the author of the above has, in years gone 
by, published, wnder that assumed name, sundry trifling 
effusions, in various periodicals, both in this country 
and Europe, which may hereafler appear, in a revised 
and corrected form, in the pages of the Literary Gazette. 








NOVELS AND NOVEL READERS. 
There are certainly no such people as common no- 
vel readers: there might have been, thirty or forty 
years ago, before the march of intellect began, but 
now we are all too enlightened for such promiscuous 
devouring of the trash of the circulating library. No- 
vels are now only read as a relief to severer studies, 
or as a philosophical and psychological study. Ah— 
well — people say, and flatter themselves that intellect 
is marching right onwards, and that all the world ’s 
an university, and the men and women merely stu- 
dents. Moonshine! The common novel reader is 
as common a creature as ever; and perhaps more so, 
inasmuch as reading is more common. In fact, al- 
most all readers are common novel readers; they 
may deny it if they will, but they can’t disprove it. 
Yes, sir, you are one of those wise people who never 
read novels at all, and of course you cannot be a com- 
mon novel reader, because, you don’t even read the 
uncommon novels. With all due deference permit 
me to say, “ fudge You are as fond of a novel as 
the best or the worst of common novel readers, only 
you don’t take it in the shape of a novel. You are 
like the good people of the temperance society, who 
say paw-paw to a glass of brandy and water, but 
have no objection to gulp brandified wines. All read- 
ing is divisible into two classes,— of matter and of 
mind. He who reads of matter, and meddles not 
with mind, is the student of physical philosophy ; he 
is absorbed with gases, with acids, with alkalis, with 
circles, with squares, with sines, with lines, with tan- 
gents, with shapes and colors of all shades and sizes ; 
he is not a common novel reader; he cares nothing 
for or about humanity; his soul is as dry as dust, 
and he looks as wise as a stuffed alligator; he is a 


” 


man of science: he gloats over a penny worth of con- 
chology, and calls it the march of intellect; he knows 
that the moon is not a piece of green cheese, and there- 
in he thinks himself much wiser than his ancestors, 
who labored under some errors concerning that pla- 
net; he travels by steamboats, and is learned on the 
subject of pistons, therefore he has attained to a high 
degree of legislatorial wisdom, and is competent to set 
the world on its legs, which has all this time been 
standing on its head, for mere lack of pantology. 
Bless the wiseacre! he shall not be reproached with 
the sin of common novel reading; he has not the 
taste for it, nor the apprehension of its meaning. But 
the other kind of reading is that which has reference 
to the mind, and human feelings, emotions, interests, 
or passions ; and it is in this class that we find com- 
mon novel readers in great abundance. For what is 
the charm of a common novel? Wherein consists 
the fascination with which it wins, blinds, and fetters 
the mind? Is it because it is false? No. Because 
it is stupid? No. Because it is improbable — im- 
possible — irrational? No. It is because it brings 
us to an acquaintance with the passions, and feelings, 
and interests of the human heart. The taste for no- 
vel reading is founded on the principle so prettily ex- 
pressed by Terence : 
“Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 


But some people gratify their propensity for gossip 
and for human curiosity by reading only history, bio- 
graphy, travels, and voyages, and thereupon they plume 
themselves on their love of solid reading. Solid fid- 
dlestick ! I remember seeing at the glass door of some 
circulating library a list of books lent to be read: there 


was not a single novel in the list—it was all biography, 
or memoirs, or travels, or poetry — anything but no- 
Villanous affectation! what are histories but 
royal romances? and what are novels but domestic 
histories? But people read histories for instruction. 
Well, I do not deny that they may gain much instruc- 
tion from reading Tacitus—they may learn that if 
they should ever come to be emperors, and should be 
as arbitrary and tyrannical as Nero was, they will 
cut just as contemptible a figure in history. But if 
they should tell me that they find just as much enter- 
tainment in reading Tacitus as in reading Tom Jones, 
{ would not believe them. 

Where, in the name of nonsense, is the substantial 
difference in point of mental nutriment between a 
book of travels and a novel? A book of travels in 
Spain will tell you, and you must take the author’s 
word for it, how the Spanish people eat and drink, 
how they are dressed — it will tell you all about roads, 
in which you will never travel — about miserable inns, 
where you are never likely to put up— about fleas, 
that will never bite you — and about tough rabbits and 
fricasseed cats, that you will never eat; and you will 
hear, perhaps, how the author was near being drown- 
ed, or robbed, or murdered, and will think he was not 
in quite so great danger as he thought himself. You 
will call this solid reading, furnishing the mind with 
| facts and not with fiction so it may be; but you 
don’t care a fig for that: you read for your amuse- 
ment — you read it for pure gossip's sake; the facts 
are such as you can never make use of in any possi- 
ble way, either for philosophy of speculation, or for 
Here, then, is the true spirit of a 
common novel reader, viz. reading for amusement; 
but merely because the book does not bear on its title- 
page the name of novel, therefore you conceitedly take 
to yourself the reputation of standing higher in the 
reading world than the common novel reader. Why, 
we all read for amusement, if we are not conceited 
asses—yes, and so we dothen. Look at that tallow-fa- 
ced gentleman with an aquiline nose, and broad flat 
eyes, and curved spine, with a voice as deep and ora- 
cular as the last note but one of a donkey’s bray: he 
has reached the twenty-ninth volume of Rees’ Cyclo- 
pedia, and is fully determined to go through the whole 
set; and perhaps when he has finished that he will 
read the Encyclopedia Londinensis ; he is reading for 
his amusement. Nothing amuses him so much as to 
| be thought a marvellously wise man—a living lexicon 
j—a walking cyclopedia — an oracle on two legs—a 
| Don Know-all — an intellectual gas-light. “I never 
read works of fiction,” says a biped, who is walking 
{in the rear rank of a troop of “ classically and com- 
mercially educated young men.” “Don’t you, my 
good sir? Well, so much the better for you, for if 
you did, you might get rid of a little of that conceit, 
which is now the breath of your life and the joy of 
your heart: stick to Cocker and the ologies, choak 
yourself with lexicons, eschew all study of humanity, 
and you may creep to your grave without finding out 
that you are a goose.” 

The vituperation and avoidance of novels, merely 
as novels, is one of the meanest and silliest pieces of 
intellectual quackery and clap trappery that ever was 
invented. Hands of the greatest tact, minds of the 
deepest thought, have found themselves employment 
and the world instruction, in composing works of fic- 
tion, Fiction is a word that frightens fools! They 
incontinently set it down for a lie; whereas, in good 


vels. 





the purposes of life. 
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truth, it is the farthest removed from lying of any 
species of composition in existence. A traveller may 
lie, and we cannot find him out ; a biographer may as- 
cribe to his subject virtues which the man never pos- 
sessed, or actions which he never performed ; but the 
novel writer must stick to truth, or he sinks into ne- 
glect or oblivion — he must delineate nature truly, or 
he will provoke distaste or disgust. He does not call 
on you to believe his narrative literally — but to be- 
lieve its characters, ‘its principles, its sentiments ; for 
he, 

—— Who knows no better 

Than to interpret by the letter, 

The story of the cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon scull. 


All that a novel has to depend upon is its truth of 
principle, its fidelity to nature, and the tact and 
talent with which that truth is told and that fidelity is 
preserved. And herein is the value and beauty of 
that kind of truth displayed, in that it is visible and 
obvious to all, for it appeals to experience, and it 
awakens observation ; it opens the character of huma- 
nity, and is at once food for the philosopher and 
amusement for the child. Gentle reader, if you should 
ever meet with a vituperator of novels, watch the man 
closely; observe him attentively, and you will find 
to a certainty — something soft in his head or hard in 
his heart. 
Panthea. 





THE STORY OF SALADIN AND MEL- 
CHIZEDECK. 
Translated from the Italian, 

Saladin was so brave and great a man, that he had 
raised himself from an inconsiderable person, to be 
Sultan of Babylon, and had gained many victories 
over beth the Christian and Turkish Princes. This 
monarch, in having divers wars, and by many extraor- 
dinary expenses, run through all his treasure ; some ur- 
gent occasion fell out, that he wanted a large sum of 
money. Not knowing which way he might raise 
enough to answer: his necessities, he at last called to 
mind a rich Jew of Alexandria, named Melchizedeck, 
who let out money to interest. Him he believed to 
have wherewithal to serve him; but then he was so 
covetous, that he never would do it willingly, and he 
was unwilling to force him. But as necessity has no 
law, after mych thinking which way the matter might 
best be effected, he at last resolved to use force under 
some color of reason. He therefore sent for Melchize- 
deck, and received him in a most gracious manner, and 
making him sit down, he thus addressed him: “ Ho- 
nest man, I hear from divers persons that thou art 
very wise, and knowing in religio us matters ; where 
fore I would gladly know from thee which religion 
thou judgest to be the true one, namely, the Jewish, the 
Mahometan, or the Christian ?” 

The Jew (truly a wise man) found that Saladin had 
a mind to trap him; and perceiving that he must gain 
his point should he prefer any one religion, after con- 
sidering a little how best to avoid the snare, his in- 
vention at last supplied him with the following an- 
swer: “ The question which your highness has propo- 
sed is very curious : and, that I may give you my senti- 
ments, I must beg leave to tell you a short story. I re- 
member often to have heard of a great and rich man, 
who, among his most rare and precious jewels had « ring 
of exceeding great beauty and value; and being proud 
of possessing a thing of such worth, and desirous that 
it should continue forever in his family, he declared by 
will, that to whichsoever of his sons he should give 


that ring, him he designed for his heir, and that he 
should be respected as the head of the family. That 
son to whom the ring was given made the same law 
with respects to his descendants, and the ring passed 
from one to another in a long succession, till it came to 
a person who had three sons, all virtuous and dutiful to 
their father, and all equally beloved by him. And the 
young men knowing what depended upon the ring, 
and ambitious of superiority, began to entreat their 
father, who was now grown old, every one for himself, 
that he would give the ring to him. The good man, 
equally fond of all, was at a loss which to prefer ; 
and, as he had promised all, and being willing to sa- 
tisfy all, privately got an artist to make two others, 
which were so like the first, that he himself scarcely 
knew the true one ; and at his death gave one privately 
to each of hissons. They afterwards all claimed the 
honor and the estate, each disputing them with his bro- 
thers, and producing his ring; and the rings were 
found so much alike, that the true one could not be 
distinguished. ‘To law then they went, which should 
succeed, nor is that yet decided. And thus it has hap- 
pened, my Lord, with regard to the three religions, 
concerning Which you proposed your question: every 
one believes that he is the true heir of God, has his 
law, and obeys his commandments; but which is in 
the right is uncertain, in like manner as of the rings.” 
Saladin perceived that he had escaped the net 
which was spread for him; he therefore resolved to 
discover his necessity to him, to see if he would lend 
him money, telling him at the same time what he de- 
signed to have done, had not his discreet answer pre- 
vented him. The Jew freely supplied him with what 
he wanted. Saladin afterwards paid him with a 
great deal of honor, made him large presents, besides 
maintaining him nobly at his court, and was his 
friend as long as he lived. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 





A SABBATH DAY'S WALK IN THE COUNTRY. 
“Tis sweet to him who all the week 
Through city crowds must push his way, 
To stroll alone through fields and woods, 
And hallow thus the Sabbath day.” 
Coleridge. 
What a relief to the heart of one who loveth nature, 
to escape from the populous town on a sunny morning 
in May, to the green fields of the country — to follow 
the sinuous windings of some romantic tarn, or stretch 
at iength, in the pleasant sunshine, on the margin of a 
secluded mere, —to see the butterfly gayly disporting 
with the field flowers, and the wild bee humming his 
quiet song, daintily alighting on the sweet apple blos- 
som, —to see how beautiful is nature—to feel how 
Lountiful is God. 


“Go thou, and seek the house of prayer ! 
I to the woodlands wend, and there, 
In lovely nature see the God of love. 
The swelling organ’s peal, 
Wakes not my soul to zeal, 
Like the wild music of the wind-swept grove.”* 





There, the past becomes the present, and long lost 
| pleasures are revived and re-enjoyed. There, the 
| pictures hung up in the chambers of memory, the 
faithful pictures of loved ones who have gone down 
}to the grave before me, become freed from the soil 
| which time and the contaminating intercourse with 
|the world clothed them in, and I hold communion 
| with them, as with living friends. Memory there be- 





* Southey. 





comes dearer than Hope. Whatever of sorrow or 


suffering the future may have in reserve for me, it is 
an immeasurable and enduring consolation to know, 
that there are many sweet flowers blooming on the 
silent sepulchres of the past to gladden the eye of Me- 
mory. 

Under the influence of feelings such as I have here 
attempted to body forth in words, I wandered through 
the fields one sweet May morning, when the sound of 
the distant Sabbath bell was faintly heard in the slum- 
brous air, — 


“Tis sweet to hear a brook, ‘tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath bell, 
’Tis sweet to hear them both at once, 
Deep in a woody dell ;” — 


and during my ramble composed this Hymn to Spring, 
a mutilated copy of which appeared some years since, 
without the author’s consent, in a magazine, as an 
original communication. 


HYMN TO SPRING. 


Welcome, heaven descended power, 
Whose spell the earth surroundeth — 
My heart attests the genial hour; 
Like a glad wave it boundeth ! 
Young bride-maid of the earth and sky, 
That meet with fond caresses — 
Fair virgin of the radiant eye, 
And dew-besprinkled tresses — 


Pleasures, as numberless as dear, 
To the wide world thou bringest ; 

On the dead seasons’ gloomy bier, 
Fairest of flowers thou flingest. 


Thou causest o’er the sleeping earth, 
A still, but mighty stir — 

A starting into life — a birth 
From its cold, dark sepulchre. 


Sweetest of blooms by night dews wet, 
Or wooed by the gentle gale, 

The lily and the violet 
Are blossoming in the vale. 


To light, and glorious life, upsprings 
Beauty from decay and gloom ; 

The butterfly starts on bright wings, 
From his ante-natal tomb! 


The waterfalls are ’mong the hills, 
The winds have gone to play — 

Hid by leaves, the murmuring rills 
Wander joyously away. 

The trout in the brook is leaping — 
To his mate the blue-bird calls, 

On the old green willow weeping, 
By the mossy garden walls. 


Gentle Spring! what power of gladness 
Disembodied, round thee keeps, 

Still to kiss the tear of sadness 
From the eye of him who weeps ! 


And to teach his heart communion 

With the brooks and babbling springs, 
Till his spirit feels a union 

With the earth’s insensate things. 


Till mute thoughts his thanks expressing, 
In a flood his bosom move ; 

To the Power who gives the blessing, 
To the Source of Life and Love. 
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TWO LETTERS BY CHARLES LAMB. 
A BaD COLD. 

Dear B. B. A 

Do you know what it is to succumb 
under an insurmountable day-mare,—“a whoreson le- 
thargy,” Falstaff calls it,— an indisposition to do any 
thing —a total deadness and distaste, —a suspension 
of vitality,—an indifference to locality,—a numb, 
soporifical, good-for-nothingness, — an ossification all 
over,—an oyster-like insensibility to the passing 
events, —a mind-stupor,—a brawny defiance to the 
needles of conscience ! Did you ever have a very bad 
cold, with a total irresolution to submit to water-gruel 
processes ? This has been for many weeks my lot, and 
my excuse; my fingers drag heavily over this paper, 
and to my thinking it’s three-and-t wenty furlongs from 
hence to the end of this demi-sheet. 1 have not a thing 
to say; nothing is of more importance than another; 
I am flatter than a denial or a pancake; empuer than 
Judge ’s wig when the head is in it; duller 
than a country stage when the actors are off it; a 
cipher, an C! I acknowledge life at all, only by an 
occasional convulsional cough, and a permanent phleg- 
matic pain in the chest. 1 am weary of the world, 
and the world is weary of me. My day has gone into 
twilight, and I don’t think it worth the expense of can- 
dles. My wick hath a thief in it, but I can’t muster 
courage to snuff it. I inhale suffocation; I can’t dis- 
tinguish veal from mutton; nothing interests me. *Tis 
twelve o'clock, and Thurtell is just coming out on ihe 
new drop, Jack Ketch alertly tucking up his greasy 
sleeves to do the last office of mortality, yet cannot 1 
elicit a groan or a moral reflection. If you told me 
the world will be at an end to-morrow, I should just 
say, “will it?” Ihave not volition enough left to dot 
my 7's, much less to comb my eyebrows ; my eyes are 
set in my head; my brains are gone out to see a poor 
relation in Moorfields, and they did not say when 
they’d come back again; my skull is a Grub-street 
attic to le-—not so much as a joint-stool left in it ; my 
hand writes, not I; just as chickens run about a little 
when their heads are off. O for a vigorous fit of gout, 
of cholic, tooth-ache,—an earwig in my auditory, a 
fly in my visual organs ; pain is life—the sharper, the 
more evidence of life; but this apathy, this Death ! 
Did you ever have an obstinate cold,—a six or seven 
weeks unintermitting chill and suspension of hope, 
fear, conscience, and every thing ? Yet do I try al I 
can to cure it; I try wine, and spirits, and smoking, 
and snuff, in unsparing quantities, but they will only 
seem to make me worse instead of better. I sleep ina 
damp room, but it does me no good : I come home late 
o’night, but do not find any visible amendment ! 

It is just fifteen minutes after twelve ; Thurtell is 
by this time a good way on his journey, bating at 
Scorpion perhaps ; Ketch is bargaining for his cast 
off coat and waisteoat; the Jew demurs at first at 
three half-crowns, but, on consideration that he may 
get somewhat by showing ‘em in the town, finally 
closes. C. L. 





TO COLERIDGE. 

I have been drinking egg hot and smoking Oronoo- 
ka, (associated circumstances, which ever forcibly re- 
call to my mind our evenings and nights at the Salu- 
tation,) my eyes and brain are heavy and asleep, but 
my heart is awake ; and if words came as ready as 
ideas, and ideas as feelings, I could say ten vem 


kind things. Coleridge, you know not my supreme 
happiness at having one on earth (though counties 
separate us) whom | can call a friend. Remember 


you these tender lines of Logan !— 
“ Our broken ryeenne wy we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more ; 
No after friendships ere can raise 
Th’ endearments of our early days, 
And ne’er the heart such, fondness prove, 
As when we first began to love.” 

Tam writing at random, and half-tipsy, what you 
may not equally understand, as you will be sober when 
you read it, but my sober and my half-tipsy hours you 
are alike a sharer in. Good night. 

“ Then up ’rose our bard, like a prophet in drink, 

Craigdoroch, thou'lt soar when creation shall sink.” 


Thursday. 
Iam now in high hopes to be able to visit you, if 
perfectly convenient on your part, by the end of next 
month—perhaps the last week or fortnight in July. A 
change of scene and a change of faces would do me 





good, even if that scene were not to be Bristol, and 
those faces Coleridge’s and his friends’! In the words 
ot Terence a little altered, 
“ Tedet me hujus quotidiani mundi.” 
I am heartily sick of the every-day scenes of life. I 
shall wish you unmarried (don’t show this to Mrs. C.) 
for one evening only, to have the pleasure of smoking 
with you, and drinking egg hot in some little smoky 
room in a pot-house, for | know not yet how I shall 
like you in adecent room, and looking quite happy. 
My best love and respects to Sara notwithstanding. 
Yours sincerely, 
Charles Lamb. 


NATURE.—CHAPTER II. 
By Ratepn Waxpo Emeason. 

Whoever considers the final cause of the world, 
will discern a multitude of uses that enter as parts 
into that result. They all admit of being thrown into 
one of the following classes: Commodity, Beauty, 
Language, and Discipline. 

Under the general name of Commodity, I rank all 
those advantages which our senses owe to nature. 
This, of course, is a benefit which is temporary and 
Yet, 
although low, it is perfect in its kind, and is the only 
use of nature which all men apprehend. 


mediate, not ultimate, like its service to the soul. 


The mi- 
sery of man appears like childish petulance, when 
we explore the steady and prodigal provision that 
has been made for his support and delight on this 
green ball, which floats him through the havens. 
What angels invented these splendid sents these 
rich conveniences, this ocean of air above, this ocean 
of water beneath, this firmament of earth between ? 
this zodiac of lights, (his lent of dropping clouds, this 
striped coat of climates, this four-fold year? Beasts, 
The field is 
at once his floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his 
garden, and his bed. 


fire, water, stones, and corn, serve him. 


“ More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of.” 
Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the mate- 
All the 


parts incessantly work into each other's hands for the 
profit of man. 


rial, but itis also the process and the result. 


The wind sows the seed; the sun eva- 
porates the sea; the wind blows the vapor to the field; 
the ice on the other side of the planet condenses rain 
on this; the rain feeds the plant; the plant feeds the 
animal ; and thus the endless circulations of the Di- 
vine Charity nourish man. 

The useful arts are but reproductions or new com- 
binations by the wit of man, of the same natural be- 
nefactors. He no longer waits for favoring gales, but 
by means of steam, he realizes the fable of Aolus’s 
bag, and carries the two and thirty winds in the boil- 
er of his boat. To diminish friction, he paves the road 
with iron bars, and, mounting a coach with men, 
animals, and merchandise behind him, he darts 
through the country, from town to town, like an eagle 
or a swallow through the air. By the aggregate of 
these aids, how is the face of the world changed, from 
the era of Noah to that of Napoleon! The private 
poor man hath cities, ships, canals, bridges, built for 
him. He goes to the post office, and the human race 
run on his errands; to the book shop, and the human 
race read and write of all that happens, for him; to 
He 
sets his house upon the road, and the human race go 
forth every morning, and shovel out the snow, and 
cut a path for him. 


the court-house, and nations repair his wrongs. 


But there is no need of specifying particulars in 
this class of uses. The catalogue is endless, and the 





examples so obvious, that I shall leave them to the 
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reader’s reflection, with the general remark, that this 
mercenary benefit isone which has respect to a far- 
ther good. A man is fed, not that he may be fed, but 
that he may work. 





ADELINE. 
By Atrrep Tennyson. 
Mystery of Mysteries, 
Faintly smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest ; 
But beyond expression fair, 
With thy floating flaxen hair, 
Thy rose-lips and thy full blue eyes, 
Take the heart from out my breast; 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 
Whence that aéry bloom of thine, 
Like a lily which the sun 
Looks through in his sad decline, 
And a rosebush leans upon, 
Thou that faintly smilest still, 
As a Naiad in a well, 
Looking at the set of day, 
Or a phantom two hours old 
Of a maiden past away, 
Ere the placid lips be cold ? 
Wherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline ? 


What hope, or fear, or joy is thine ? 
Who talketh with thee, Adeline ? 
For sure thou art not all alone, 
Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with thine own ? 
Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings ? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To its heart the silver dews 1 
Or when the little airs arise, 
How the merry bushbell rings 
To the mosses underneath ? 
Hast thou looked upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise ? 
Wherefore that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 


Some honey converse feeds thy mind, 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close, 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 
What aileth thee? Whom waiteth thou 
With thy softened, shadowed brow, 
And those dew lit eyes of thine, 
Thou faint smiler, Adeline ? 
Lov’st thou the doleful wind 
When thou gazest at the skies ? 
Doth the low tongued orient 
Wander from the side o’ the morn 
Dripping with Sabaean spice 
On thy pillow, lowly bent 
With melodious airs love lorn, 
Breathing light against thy face, 
While his locks a-dripping twined 
Round thy neck in subtle ring, 
Make a carcanet of rays, 
And ye talk together still 
In the language wherewith spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill ? 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline, 











THE SALE OF PAINTINGS. 


“ The Roman and the Lombard line: 
One colored best, and one did best design. 
Raphael's, like Homer’s, was the nobler part, 
But Titian’s painting looked like Virgil's art.” 
Dryden. 





One day, subsequent to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, all lovers of the palette and pencil — all ama- 
teurs in lights and shades — in perspective and fore- 
shortening, who were then resident in New York, 
were startled by reading in the newspapers, and on 
the walls, and pumps, that on the followiug evening 
there would be submitted to public sale by Moses 
Lovy, (a distinguished cognoscenti,) a rare and inva- 
luable collection of oil paintings by the old masters. 
Flattering ourselves with the belief that we had some 
taste for paintings, and desirous also, (we were young 
then,) of awakening this belief in others, we went to 
Mr. Lovy’s auction room at an early hour, and secu- 
red an elevated and conspicuous situation. Mr. Lovy, 
at the moment of our arriving, was busily engaged in 
rubbing the pictures with a wetted sponge, whilst 
another person was writing something upon the backs 
of them. Before examining a picture, we procured a 
catalogue, and read, with a sort of reverential feeling, 
the names of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Claude, Ti- 
tian, Dominichino, etc., the authors of the paintings 
then about to be offered wander the hammer. Finishing 
the catalogue, we awoke from a pleasing revery pro- 
duced by those great names, and looked at the pic- 
tures. “ Have we been dreaming? or has fancy so 
highly colored the ideal pictures as to make the real 
appear mean and insignificant?’ were the questions 
we propounded to ourselves; for we saw before us 
nothing but the rudest and roughest specimens of the 
art, contemptible in every thing but design; in short, 
we saw a collection of miserable copies, of copies of 
good pictures, the primary efforts, doubtless, of some 
Low Dutch school, which, after lumbering up some 
academy in Antwerp for many years, had, in all pro- 
bability, been bought on speculation by some yankee 
trader, who might then have been present to prompt 
the eloquent auctioneer, and laugh in his sleeve at the 
critical taste of the company. 

The room was now well filled, and Mr. Lovy, 
mounting upon a chair, said, “ Gentleman, the paint- 
ings we offer you to-night is a wery fine collection, the 
finest ever seen on this continent, or South America. 
They belonged to an English nobleman who lost all 
his property by the wice of gambling. I shall sell 
them in the order as they appear on the catalogue — 
Terms is cash on delivery to all. Gentleman will ob- 
lige me wery much by aot smoking, as it clouds the 
atmosphere, and diminishes the effect of the light on 
the paintings. Number one is the first, — please look 
at your catalogues, gentlemen, as I sell — Number one 
is a landscape by Salwator Rosy, and a wery fine one 
itis —how much is bid? 
want a Salwator? who starts it at something hand- 
some?” “ Five shillings,” said a litte man in green 
spectacles. “ Thank you, sir,” said Mr. Lovy, “ five 
shillings, five shillings, five shillings; aint no more 
bid ? once, twice, three times ; it’s yours sir, — name, 
if you please?” “ Mr. Varnish,” said the purchaser. 
* Mr. Warnish takes number one, at five shillings,” 
said Mr. Lovy to the clerk; then, turning to the pur- 
chaser, he added, “ And a wery cheap picture it is, 
too, let me tell you, Mr. Warnish.” ‘“ Make a capi- 
tal fire-board for you, Mr. Varnish, if you have not 
introduced grates into your house,” said a wag in the 
back part of the room. “ Silence!” cried Mr. Lovy ; 
“them that comes here to talk had better go, and 


Gentlemen, don’t nobody 
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make room for the lovers of the diwine art. “Number 
two — gentlemen, look at your catalogues —is a Wir- 
gin and Child, by Carlo Doley ;— how much is bid 
for the wirgin and child? they are a gem, and, no 
doubt, good likenesses; who says twenty dollars, to 
start it?’ “One dollar,” cried a goggle-eyed man, 
with an imitation cameo breast pin, as large as an 
ancient warrior’s shield, hanging in his shirt-bosom. 
“Shame, gentlemen,” said Mr. Lovy, “if my friend 
Mr. Paff was here, you would not get that picture for 
a hundred dollars One dollar, one dollar, going,” 

“ An eighth,” said some one in the crowd. “I don’t 
take eighths, you must adwance,” said Mr. Lovy. 
“One dollar, one dollar, —oh! gentlemen, it’s a 
shame to let such a picture go for such a price; why 
the wirgin is worth more than that alone, not to say no- 
thing about the child !— one dollar, — going, — once, 
twice, — gone! who’s the happy man?’ “ Smith,” 
cried the purchaser. 
ready at nine o’clock in the morning,” said Mr. Lovy. 
“The next is number three, — hold that up, Patrick. 
—a Wenus, gentlemen, by Canova, aint it, Patrick ? 
look on the back.” “ Michael Angell,” said Patrick. 
“Ah! gentlemen, by Angell, a wery excellent paint- 
er. How much for the Wenus? You'll bid on this, 
Mr. Benedict, bachelors is fond of Wenuses, and this 
is a beauty. How much is bid? Gentlemen, the ge- 
nuineness of these pictures is all of them indisputable, 
for the names of the masters is written on the backs. 
How much is bid for the Wenus? I can’t dwell.” 
“Five dollars.” “ Thank you, sir; five dollars, five 
dollars, and by a man of taste, too, five dollars, once, 
It’s yours, Mr. Speer.” (To the 
clerk,) “ Put down the Wenus, number three, to Mr. 
Crayon Speer, five dollars; cheap as blackberries.” 





twice, — gone! 


Courteous reader, we could go on with a true de- 
scription of the sale of every one of those rare paint- 
ings, so strongly impressed is our memory with the 
recollections of that evening auction; but, out of re- 
spect to thy patience, we forbear— at least for the 
We observed that, with one exception, the 
pictures sold as those by Michael Angelo, brought 
higher prices than any others; we were unable to ac- 


presen’. 


count for this, as it is well known that the oil-pictures 
by that great master, or, rather, those attributed to 
The Fates, at Florence, 
and the Witches, at Cardinal Fesch’s, at Rome, are 
not worthy of the company they keep. Expressing our 


him, are mean and pitiful. 


surprise at the high estimation in which he seemed to 
be held by Mr. Lovy’s customers, a friend attributed 
the favor shown to M. Angelo to a mistake on the 
part of the audience, in supposing the pictures to have 
been painted by Mike Angell, an artist, who, at the 
time of which we write, done the transparencies exhi- 
bited, during elections, at Tammany Hall. 


A Leaf from the Manuscript of a new Indian Play, 
entitled, Waltaroquin, or Brandt the Mohawk Tha- 
yen-da-ne-gea. By Sipney H.Srvart. Time, du- 
ring the American revolution.— Scene, Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania. 

Enter Dizzen, (a moralizing antiquarian, who has 
recently left the British camp on account of his 
aversion to fighting,) with a large horn and the 
beak of a bird, 


Dizzen.— How much more exalted a profession 
this than fighting: fighting! oh, horror! the very 
thought converts each willow hair into rancorous ja- 
velins, with bearded points to goad me. I doubt if I 
was born for fighting, though my ribs may a soldier's 


heartencase. I ne’er had chance to test my courage. 


“Mr. Smith, your bill will be’ 








How this world’s given to folly —the moralist would 
say, to knavery ; — well, admit it; what then? why, 
then my position holds good ; for, whosoever is born 
with a measured intellect, is a fool by nature; but, 
whosoever is a knave by practice, gives evidence of a 
brighter intellect, and proves himself the greater fool 
by the ill use he makes of it; not that I'd preach all 
men fools in all things, but most men are fools in that 
in which wisdom should form the greatest ingredient, 
in that which closest touches themselves; few will 
prove themselves knaves for others’ sake, most will do 
it for themselves alone. (Looks at his horn.) Vm an 
antiquarian! This horn, viewed with studious care, 
gives evidence, in the language of signs, of things 
which have long been covered with the veil of time. 
I found it ‘bedded ’midst the rocks on the mountain 
side. ’*Tis not the antler of a stag, nor of the moun- 
tain ewe; nor is’t the buffalo’s horn ; nor, indeed, can 
I mate it to any of the wild hoof’d tribe of these native 
mountain tops, these dreamy forest wilds. Is’t the 
ox’s horn? No! nor any else of the herdsman’s 
stall. I’ve found it out: it’s the tusk of that antique 
monster, the mammoth. The mammoth! Saint 
George! this discovery should immortalize me ; nay, 
it will immortalize me, — bring me more honor than 
all the bloody battles and dear bought victories of his 


majesty’s troops this side the mighty water. His ma- 


jesty’s troops! I was once one of his majesty’s troops, 


but never his majesty’s soldier. A plague upon this 
fighting, say I;—I never could pry any good from 
murder; nor justice nor mercy comes from nations 
steeped in blood; happiness and prosperity live not in 
a country wedded to war; the vanquisher ever has 
more than justice, the vanquished less than mercy. 
(The report of a gun without.) By that report has a 
christian fallen victim to a red man’s hate, or bya 
white man’s firelock has an Indian been sent to the 
land of his warriors slain; in either case, death makes 
the sequel, I fear e’en over my own safety danger 
hovers ;—a curse upon this passion, fear, it brings 
deeper wounds in the threatening, than the blow 
when given. (Enter Lieut. Morzett, an American, 
dressed as a soldier, with a gun, unobserved by Dizzen. 
Dizzen looks at his bird’s beak.) It shows the largest 
beak I ever beheld; nor signs it of any of the feather’d 
family that e’er wing’d the clouds of England, — of 
England! Oh! holy name, how I reverence thee! 
home of my fathers; cradle of my youth; of coun- 
tries else, thou art to me the dearest, by me the best 
beloved! in thy lap nestle spirits braver than those of 
other climes ; the good live at thy breast; thou art 
wedded with virtue and knowledge, the darling attri- 
butes of thy ripen’d age; the learned, noble, and ge- 
nerous, are thy lawful progeny ;—but hush, my rebel 
tongue, to prate her merits to these mountains wild. — 
Aye, to these; for, if I preach at all, it were better 
these primeval woods and listless wilds be my audi- 
ence, than a company of crazy rebels. But why, Diz- 
zen, Why ? explain thyself to thyself, in that thou dost 
prefer old nature for an audience, to these starving 
*Tisthis: cach bush and bramble, hill and 
vale, earth and ocean, are one in each, and each in 


patriots. 


all; the ocean’s water, her blood of life, with brook 
and river vein to stream through her body ; the winds, 
her giant nostrils’ breath; earth, her throne ; the sun- 
resplendent skies, her crown of glory! and the clouds, 
her shadowy curtains of tranquil rest. She smiles, 
and the golden seasons come, bright clad in green and 
purple foliage ; she frowns, and winter’s chilly blast 
freezes in the citadel of life, all things that live by sea- 
son; her anger, the howling storm ; and her revenge, 
the lightning’s flash and the long pent thunderbolt; 
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light and darkness are the good and ill that make her 
being up: then, ’tis plain, that Britain’s isle, or other 
land to praise, is great nature’s all to worship. Now, 
Dizzen, in that thou hast discoursed so learnedly of 
nature, and shown thyself the reason thou mayest 
preach to tree and land, of land and tree, placed 
beyond the furious ocean’s lash, without awakening 
jealous discontent, (Discovers Morzett.) Ah! 
centre post on the course to manhood, why dost intrude 
thy apish form upon my reverie ? 











Lieut. Morzet.— Marry, thou compound of folly 
and wisdom, who art thou? thy country, business, 
and name? 

Dizzen. — My name, boy! is Dizzen. 

Lieut. Morzett. — Well, thy business ? 

Dizzen.—I was bred a soldier. 

Lieut. Morzett. — A what? 

Dizzen, — Soldier. 

Lieut. Morzett.— Ha, ha, ha! a soldier! ha, ha! 
From thy youth wert thou bred a sold‘er ? 

izzen.— Aye, frommy youth. S'life, boy! what 
though from my youth I was bred a soldier ? 

Lieut. Morzett.— Marry! list thee, good Dizzen, 
tis this: that, from thy youth, thou wert ill bred. 

Dizzen.— Thou liest, stripling! from my boyhood 
up, though for the army destined, no parson’s son 
was, by moral precept, more truly bridled, bitted, and 
curbed, by all the laws of high born life; my early 
years were with the golden fruits of knowledge stored. 

Lieut. Morzett. — Nay, nay, good Dizzen, thou mis- 
takest me; thou must listen; for, if the import of my 
language is by thee misconceived, and thyself the 
wounded, even by thy own dull brain,‘not by my 
words, ‘tis justice to us both, thou’lt keep thy tongue, 
and lend thine ears, that you may know where the 
wrong is. 

Dizzen. — That’s a well digested thought, and tells 


a riper intellect than I gave thee credit for; to such } 


philosophy I yield, and keep my tongue while I lend 
my ears. 

Lieut. Morzett. — Said I not, good Dizzen, that, if 
bred a soldier, thou wert ill bred ? 

Pizzen.— Aye! 

Lieut, Morzett. — Dizzen, if thy sire had not bred 
thee a soldier, would’st have chosen it for a profes- 
sion ? 

Dizzen,— Never! never! a plague on fighting; it 
grows more curses than blessings, more ill than good. 
Lieut. Morzett. — Thou wouldst have been —— 

Dizzen.— What of late lam —a man of science; 
not the science of war surgery, by which to learn how 
artfully to strike with the steel a brother's heart, or 
with chivalrous pride, by one blow, frem a living 
body sever the soul of man; but, a pupi! of the science 
of letters, a scholar of that art, made up by philosophy 
and metaphysics. 

Lieut. Morzett.—1f bred to such a science, then 
thou wert well and rightly bred. 

Dizzen.— Even so. 

Lieut. Morzelt.— Then, having been bred to a sol- 
dier’s science, thou wert ill and wrongly bred. 

Dizzen.— Give me thy hand; thou art a rogue, a 
quizzing wag. 

Lieut. Morzett.— Tn truth, Dizzen, not a wag; but 
of chafing self-consequence a little fond. — But of thy 
country; thou hast forgotten to inform me of the cra- 
dle of thy youth. 


Is’t not so? 


Dizzen.—’Tis with pride I'll name to thee the 
land of my birth. He who (knowing his country) 
would his country deny, or in the land of strangers 
bashfully own, would curse his mother with a dragon’s 





subject. 

Lieut, Morzett. — Thy country ?—— 

Dizzen.— Is the home of my fathers, of fifty kin- 
dred ; Great Britain’s Isle. 

Lieut. Morzett.— Indeed! thou a Briton ? 

Dizzen. — Aye, indeed, a Briton; dost stare ? 

Lieut. Morzett.— No, no. Albeit, thou art not one 
of those, from our fatherland, who have come to wrest 
from us our rights or lives ? 

Dizzen. — For that purpose I shipped, for that pur- 
pose crossed the Atlantic’s waves. 

Lieut. Morzett.— But on making our shores, the 
cause of thy king and country renounced. 

Dizzen. — Nay, nor the cause of my king nor coun- 
try renounced, but from the ranks of myrmidons and 
murderers seceded. 

Lieut, Morzett,— This country thou wilt make thy 
home, and aid to snatch her rights from the Lion’s op- 
pressive tread. 

Dizzen.— No! 

Lieut. Morzett,— No? 

Dizzen. — Never! 

Lieut. Morzett. — Thou knowest not the treasures 
of this bright young land. 

Dizzen.— Yes, a storehouse filled with the riches 
of antiquity. 

Lieut, Morzett. — Ha, ha! well, perchance thou art 
right; but, list of other riches of riper value; — not 
that I preach of her a poet’s sermon, and speak of her 
bosom, rich with gold and orient pearl; nor harp her 
green savannahs, loaded with odorous spices ; nor her 
groves perfumed with Arabia’s aromatic sweets ; nor 
| her valleys fann’d by Carthay’s odorous breath; — 
| but, would tell of her yet richer blessing, of her first- 
born daughter, Liberty, who would make her a free 
nation, great and happy ; would herald her acountry, 
with mighty lakes and noble streams, each a free high- 
way, down whose speeding waters the products of an 
immeasurable territory might softly glide; a territory, 
bounded by the arctic cloud, and kiss'd by the tropic 
skies; the mother of a people free, who shall pile up 
knowledge a monument, high towering above the 
palm of England’s greatness ! 


A LONDON LYRIC. 
By Barry Cornwatn. 


( Without.) 


The winds are bitter — the skies are wild ; 





From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain: 
Without, — in tatters, the world’s poor child 
Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain ! 
j No one heareth her, no one heedeth her; 
| But hunger, her friend, with his cold gaunt hand, 
Grasps her throat, — whispering huskily, 
“ What dost ¢how in a christian land ?” 
( Within.) 
The skies are wild, and the blast is cold ; 
Yet Riot and Luxury brawl within: 
Slaves are waiting, in crimson and gold, — 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin, 
The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim; 
The jesters are laughing, — the parasites quaffing 
“ Happiness,” —“ honor,” — and all for him! 


( Without.) 


She who is slain ‘neath the winter weather, — 
Ah! she once had a village fame, 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather, 


blessing, and prove to the land of his adoption @ traitor | 








Now her allies are the tempest howling, 
Prodigal’s curses, — self disdain, — 
Poverty, — misery : — Well, no matter, 
There is an end unto every pain! 


The harlot’s fame is her doom to-day, 
Disdain, — despair : — by to-morrow’s light 
The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she'll be given to dusty night. 
Without a tear or a human sigh, 
She’s gone, — poor life and its “ fever” o’er. 
So, — let her in calm oblivion lie; 
While the world runs merry as heretofore. 
( Within.) 
He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was, who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town : 
Liar — betrayer — false as cruel, — 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ?— 
His peers, they scorn ?— highdames, they shun him? 
— Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 


There, —though his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 
There upon silken seats recline 

Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honor salute him “ friend ;” 

Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end? 





STATE OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


The following interesting extract is translated for 
the Literary Gazette from “ Russié wié es ist,” by M. 
Kaiser, published at Leipzig. 

“The spirit of the army depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on that of its chiefs. During the latter years of 
Alexander, an extremely severe state of discipline op- 
pressed the army in the west, under Count Sacken ; 
the smallest trifle was sufficient to degrade the most 
honorable officers; and the orders of the day, which 
were announced several times during the week, regu- 
larly contained the names of a number of officers that 
had been degraded for insubordination or incapacity, 
They were condemned to the ranks, or, if they com- 
A system 
of espionage, of which even the officers consented to 
be the agents, destroyed all familiarity between bro- 
thersin arms. ‘The Germans, in particular, appoint- 
ed by Field-marshal Barclay de Tolly, and by the 
influence of his wife, to nearly all the chief posts in 
the army, excited the jealousy of the Russians, which 
sometimes displayed itself in the most unequivocal 
manner, General Yermelou, entering one day into 
the antechamber of the Field-marshal, where a nume- 


plained, to be sent to Siberia or to prison. 


rous body of officers was assembled, bowed very po- 
litely, and said, ‘Is there no one present who can 
speak Jussian, and announce me to the Field-mar- 
shal?’ In the army of the south, under the command 
of Count Wittgenstein, the discipline was milder, and 
a greater degree of intimacy prevailed among the offi- 
cers; on this account it was looked upon with anxiety, 
and suspected of revolutionary intrigues, and this was 
proved to have been in a certain degree well founded. 
At the same period, there were disturbances in the Li- 
thuanian regiments, under the command of Constan- 
tine; these were of course put down, and the only 
consequence was, the death of some of the conspira- 
tors. A young girl, at whose brother’s some of the 








Had gentleness — vanity — maiden shame : 


officers had been in the habit of meeting, was impli- 
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cated in the unfortunate affair, which was inquired 
into by the commissioner of Bialystock. At the mo- 
ment when the conspirators were arrested, she seized 
some papers, and threw them into the fire: she was then 
arrested, and condemned to lose one of her hands.” 


GOOD FRIDAY, 
By Rev. H. H. Micman. 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Faint and bleeding, who is He ? 

By the eyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood, and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 

By the crown of twisted thorn, 

By the side so deeply pierced, 

By the baffled burning thirst, 

By the drooping death-dew'd brow, 
Son of Man! ‘tis Thou! ’tis Thou! 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Dread and awful, who is He ? 

By the prayer for them that slew, — 

“ Lord! they know not what they do !” — 
By the spoil’d and empty grave, 

By the souls He died to save, 

By the conquest He hath won, 

By the saints before His throne, 

By the rainbow round His brow, 

Son of God ! ’tis Thou! ‘tis Thou! 


‘AFFLICTIONS. 


The heart-wounds which are inflicted by our fellow 
creatures are apt to fester; those which we receive in 
dispensations of Almighty wisdom and the course of 
nature, are remedial and sanative. There are some 
fruits which must be punctured before they can ripen 
kindly ; and there are some hearts which require an 
analogous process. 





These pretty little poems are by Mary Lamb, the 
affectionate sister of the late Charles Lamb. 
ON THE “VIRGIN AND CHILD.” 
L. Da 
Maternal lady, with thy virgin grace, 
Heaven-born thy Jesus seemeth sure, 
And thou a virgin pure. 
Lady most perfect, when thy angel face 
Men look upon, they wish to be 
A catholic, Madonna fair, to worship thee. 


Vinci. 





ON A COPY OF A GIRL FROM TITIAN. 
Which her brother had hung up where a print of 
“ Blanch and the Abbess,’ had hung, in her room. 


Who art thou, fair one, who usurp’st the place 

Of Blanch, the lady of the matchless grace ? 

Come, fair and pretty, tell to me, 

Who in thy life time thou might’st be ? 

Thou pretty art, and fair, 

But with the Lady Blanch thou never must compare. 
No need for Blanch her history to tell, 

Who ever saw her face, they there did read it well; 
But when I look on thee, I only know, 

There lived a pretty maid some hundred years ago. 


The peculiar turn of thought and expression, in 
these poems, show very clearly that the sister had bor- 
rowed, unconsciously, perhaps, from long ‘“ Intercom- 
munion incommunicable” (a fine line by Lloyd) with 
her brother, much of his feeling and genuine taste. — 


Ed. 


_—_—— 


“ It often amuses me to hear men impute all their 
misfortunes to fate, luck, or destiny, while their suc- 
cesses or good fortune they ascribe to their own saga- 
city, cleverness, or penetration. It never occurs to 
such minds, that light and darkness are one and the 
same, emanating from, and being part of, the same na- 
ture.” — Coleridge. 





To 





The ocean, through the long, long day, 
Gives back the sky’s oft changing hue, 

And thus my heart shall give again, 
Each fleeting 


g, changing look from you. 


The sunset on the water’s breast, 
Has thrown its soft pervading red, 
And now ’tis giving back, as bright, 
Each tint that o’er its waves is spread, 


And thus, when love or hope shall give 
Thy cheek its deepening crimson glow, 
My own shall wear a tinge as deep, 
And from as deep a feeling flow. 


When midnight clouds hang o’er the sea, 
How true the waves reflect the gloom ; 

Nor smile again, till Cynthia’s beams 
Their crests with silv’ry light illume. 


Oh thus — if dark or bright thy soul, 
If sad or gay thy looks may be — 

My own shall give them changeless back, 
Reflecting nought on earth but thee. 


Boovrns. 


ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON AND JUNOT. 


[The following anecdote places the character of Na- 
poleon in a very favorable light.] 


“ A woman of high rank and fashion was implica- 
ted in a conspiracy under the consulate, by the selfish 
thoughtlessness of a young hair-brained coxcomb, who 
asked her for an asylum. I forget whether it was in 
the affair of the infernal machine, or that of Chevalier; 
but it is certain that the lady had no concern whatever 
with the plot, of which she was totally ignorant. The 
young man was a lieutenant in Colonel Fournier’s regi- 
ment, He was deeply implicated ; and, instead of giv- 
ing a candid explanation to the person to whom he ap- 
pled for concealment, and whom his application might 
involve in serious difficulties, he concealed from her the 
political motive of his proscription. The gendarmerie, 
who traced him closely, soon found him out, and took 
him from under the protection of Madame Montesson ; 
for his benefactress was no other than that distinguish- 
ed lady. As soon as she knew the truth, she sent to 
request that Junot would come to her. The first Con- 
sul had the highest esteem and regard for this lady ; 
Madame Buonaparte was much attached to her; she 
was herself deserving of the high consideration she en- 
joyed; and the idea of her name appearing in any ju- 
dicial proceedings, was in the greatest degree painful 
to her. Junot immediately perceived that she was in 
no way to blame; the report was altered, and the name 
of Madame Montesson did not appear in it, because 
it was unnecessary. Some time after this, the first 
Consul said to Junot: 

“*In whose house was the young lieutenant of the 
twelfth arrested ?’” 

“ Junot was at first taken by surprise, but, soon re- 
covering his presence of mind, he recollected that he 
had made the police officers put in the report, that the 
lieutenant was apprehended in the Champs-Elysees. 
He made the same statement to the first Consul; the 
latter began to laugh. 

““« Thy memory is none of the best, friend Junot,’ he 
said, pulling Junot’s ear. This caress, a strong 
voucher for the absence of angry feelings, tranquillized 


Junot. ‘Thou hast forgotten he was taken at Ma- 
dame Montesson’s.’ Then looking serious, Napoleon 
added : 


“* My dear Junot, thou didst well to comply with 
Madame Montesson’s request; for she is a woman for 
whom I entertain the highest respect. Thy conduct 
was, therefore, very proper, in causing her name to be 
omitted in the report; but thou shouldst have commu- 
nicated it to me verbally.’ 

“ Here we have a specimen of that peculiarity of Na- 
poleon’s temper, which made him desirous of knowing 
EVERY THING, and evince displeasure at the least mys- 
tery. Junot begged to know the name of the secret in- 
former — it was Fouché.”—La Duchesse D’ Abrantes. 











——— 
APOTHEGMS FROM THE ANCIENTS. 
Coutecrep For THe Lirerary Gazerre. 


1. Stratonicus was once listening to a bad harper, 
who sung as wretchedly as he played: turning to a 
friend, he quoted from Homer — 

“One thing the Gods have given and one denied.” 
Being asked to explain, he answered, “The Gods 
have given him the art of playing badly, and denied 
that of singing well.” 

2. A friend asked him whether long or round ves- 
sels were the safer ; he answered, “ The safest vessel is 
she that has gained her port.” 

3. When Aristippus was asked by Dionysius, why 
he left Athens to visit Syracuse, he replied, “ When I 
wanted wisdom I went to Socrates: now I want mo- 
ney, and come to thee.” 


1. Lucullus being desired by the people of Cyrene 
to’give them a body of laws, made this reply, (after 
Plato,) “ It is very difficult to give laws to so prosper- 
ous a people.” 

5. On another occasion, Lucullus said, “ He had 
rather deliver one Roman out of the enemy’s hand than 
take all the enemy had.” 

6. Pomponius was wounded and taken prisoner at 
the battle on the plains of the Cabiri, and brought be- 
fore Mithridates, who asked him, “ Whether, if he 
saved his life, he would become his friend 7’ “On 
condition you will be reconciled to the Romans I will! 


but ifnot, I must remain your enemy,” was his reply. 


7. When Amphicrates retired from Athens to the 
small town of Seleucia, the inhabitants requested him 
to open a school there; he replied, with all the vanity 


of a sophist, “ A plate cannot contain a dolphin.” 

8. When Lucullus was about to cross a river with 
« handful of men to m-et in conflict the immense army 
of Tigranes, his officers warned him, to beware of that 
day, which had been an inauspicious one for Rome, for 
on that day the Romans were defeated by the Cimbri. 
Lucullus replied, “I will make this day an auspicious 
one for Rome.” 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 
MEMORIAL 
NEAR THE OUTLET OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 


DEM 
ANDENKEN 
MEINES FREUNDES 
ALOYS REDING. 
MDCCCXVIII. 


[Aloys Reding, it will be remembered, was Captain 
General of the Swiss forces, which, with a courage 
and perseverance worthy of the cause, opposed the 
flagitious and too successful attempt of Bonaparte to 
subjugate their country.] 


Around a wild and woody hill 
A gravelled pathway treading, 
We reached a votive stone, that bears 
The name of Aloys Reding. 


Well judged the friend who placed it there 
For silence and protection, 

And haply with a finer care 
Of dutiful affection. 


The sun regards it from the west, 
Sinking in summer glory ; 

And, while he sinks, affords a type 
Of that pathetic story. 


And oft he tempts the patriot Swiss 
Amid the grove to linger, 

Tillall is dim save this bright stone 
Touched by his golden finger! 





Wordsworth, 
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WHAT I! WOULD BE. 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY NICHOLAS BRETON. 


I would I were an excellent divine 
That had the Bible at my finger’s ends, 
That men might hear out of this mouth of mine 
How God doth make his enemies his friends. 


This would I be, and would none other be, 
But a religious servant of my God ; 

And know there is none other God but he, 
And willingly to suffer mercy’s rod, 

Joy in his grace, and live but in his love, 

And seek my bliss but in the world above. 


And I would frame a kind of faithful prayer 
For all estates within the state of grace, 
That careful love might never know despair, 

Nor servile fear might faithful love deface ; 
And this would I both day and night devise, 
To make my humble spirit’s exercise. 


And I would read the rules of sacred life, 
Persuade the troubled soul to patience, 
The husband care, and comfort to the wife, 
To child and servant due obedience, 
Faith to the friend, and to the neighbor peace, 
That love might live, and quarrels all might cease. 


Pray for the health of all that are diseased 
Confession unto all that are convicted, 
And patience unto all that are displeased, 
And comfort unto all that are afflicted, 

And mercy unto all that have offended, 
And grace to all, that all may be amended. 


’ 





DEATH, AND THE VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
By tue Rev. Orvitte Dewey. 


Oh! Death ! — dark hour to hopeless unbelief! hour 
to which, in that creed of despair, no hour shall succeed ! 
being’s last hour! to whose appalling darkness, even 
the shadows of an avenging retribution were bright- 
ness and relief! Death! what art thouto the Christian’s 
assurance? Great hour of answer to life’s prayer — 
great hour that shall break asunder the bond of life’s 
mystery — hour of release from life’s burden — hour of 
reunion with the loved and lost— what mighty hopes 
hasten to their fulfilment in thee! What longings, 
what aspiration, — breathed in the still night, beneath 
the silent stars — what dread emotions of curiosity — 
what deep meditations of joy, — what hallowed ima- 
ginings of never experienced purity and bliss — what 
possibilities shadowing forth unspeakable realities to 
the soul, all verge to their consummation in thee! Oh! 
Death! the Christian’s death! what art thou, but the 
gate of life, the portal of heaven, the threshold of Eter- 


nity ! 

Thanks be to God —let us say it, Christians! in 
the comforting words of holy scripture — “ Thanks be 
to God who giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ!” What hope can be so precious as the 
hope in him? What emblems can speak to bereaved 
affection, or to dying frailty, like those emblems at 
once of suffering and triumph, which proclaim a cru- 
cified and risen Lord ; which proclaim that Jesus the 
Forerunner, has passed through death to Immortal 
Life? Well, that the great truth should be signalized 
and sealed upon our hearts in holy rites! Well, that 
amidst mortal changes, and hastening to the tomb, we 
should, from time to time, set up an altar, and say, “ by 
this heaven-ordained token, do we know that we 
shall live forever!” God grant the fulfilment of this 
great hope— What matter all things beside ? —God 

ant the fulfilment of this great hope, through Jesus 

hrist! 


=—= 





The Annual Exhibition of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts.— During the present week we have passed a 
few hours very agreeably in the studios of our artists, 
and, from what we have observed there, feel warrant- 
ed in saying, that the next annual exhibition of pic- 
tures will surpass in interest those of previous years. 
We have been pleased to notice more landscapes and 
historical pieces, intended for the academy, than have 
heretofore been exhibited. It cannot have passed the 
observation of those who have visited the exhibitions 
in past years, that the collections were composed 
chiefly of portraits, many of them of but little merit, 











and apparently brought there fer no other purpose 


than to gratify the simple vanity of the owners. We 
are no enemies to portrait painting, but think that por- 
traits of private individuals are much better calculated 
The wish to 
preserve a likeness of the living features of those who 


for private than for public exhibition. 


are dear to us, when they shall be no more, springs 
from a deep and noble principle in our natures ; what 
would not many a child give for a faithful picture of 
a departed parent, — what would not many a parent 
give for the portrait of a departed child. A mother’s 
portrait, when she no longer dwells among us, becomes 
the most sacred of all household Gods; when her li- 
ving lips no longer praise, or reprove by parental ad- 
monition, the silent canvas looks down, with its ap- 
proving smile, or admonishes us in affecting language, 
awakening such hallowed associations as will not 
permit its instructive lessons to be disregarded. 





The Vision of Rubeta ; an Epic Story of the Island of 
Manhattan. 


—_—— 


A copy of this work has been sent to us by the 
author. Itis printed and embellished with great taste 
and cost, evincing that either the author or publishers 
thought it of no little merit. We have heard various 
opinions expressed of the satire, some extolling, others 
condemning ; not yet having time to read it, we must 
defer a notice of Rudeta until a future day. The work 
is published by Messrs. Weeks, Jordan, & Co., Bos- 
ton, and for sale by S. Colman, 8 Astor House. 





The Law Reporter —Published by Weeks, Jordan, & 

Co., Boston. 

This excellent and popular work, we are pleased to 
learn, from the prospectus of the second volume, is to be 
greatly enlarged, and issyed regularly, on the first of 
every month. The contents of the Reporter are prin- 


cipally given under these heads: Reports of Legal De." 


cisions: Digests of English and American Cases; Le- 
gislation; Critical Notices; Obituary Notices; Mis- 
cellany, &c. We shall convey no information to a 
majority of the intelligent lawyers of New-York, when 
we say this work is conducted with remarkable ability ; 
a sufficient confirmation of the truth of this assertion, to 
those who are unacquainted with the work, may be 
found in the names of the contributors for the past 
year ; we have only room to enumerate Judge Story, 
Judge Davis, Judge Ware, Judge Hopkinson, and 
Chief Justice Gibson. The Law Reporter is published 
at the very low rate of three dollars per annum, in ad- 
vance, or four dollars when payment is delayed. 


Mr. Dewey's New Church.—T his magnificent temple, 
which is soon to be consecrated to the service of God, 
reflects great credit upon the architect, and is an honor 
and ornament to the city. The effect of the interior 
far surpasses that of any other church in New-York. 
The ceiling is painted in fresco, by Brigaldi, the emi- 
nent Italian artist, in imitation of the oak finishing of 
the finest Cathedrals in Europe. It is exceedingly ef- 
fective, and possesses this advantage, that, while much 
of the appearance of this style of architecture is present- 
ed by the painting, no obstruction is offered to the voice ; 
the tints are neutral, of a quiet and soothing character, 
and, as a whole, cannot fail to minister to those feel- 
ings which a temple of religion is calculated to inspire. 
The style has a singular harmony with devotional 
thoughts—a subduing and tranquillizing influence, like 
that of the hour of eventide, which banishes from the 


| 


SE 
mind the cares of the busy world, and calms the soul 
to thoughtfulness and meditation. Mr. Brigaldi, by 


this work, has proved himself a painter and a poet. 














The Author's Printing and Publishing Assistant. — 

A very useful book for all those who write for the press, 
and one which has been greatly needed, as all who 
are in the least manner connected with publications of 
Published and for sale by F. 


Saunders, 357 Broadway. 


any sort can testify, 








THE DRAMA. 





Park Theatre. — The drama of the Last Days of 
Pompeii has formed the principal staple at the Park 
during the week. Mr. Hamblin sustains the part of 
Arbaces, a character well suited to his powers, The 
piece is gorgeously represented, with very appropriate 
scenery and dresses, and this is nearly all that is look- 
ed for generally in Melo Drama’s— the acting being a 
secondary consideration, and it is fortunate for the ac- 
tors, in this case, that it is so. Mr. and Mrs. Sloman, 
we understand, are to commence an engagement at this 
The Park, we are happy to say, 
is regaining its former popularity. 

National Theatre-—The Marriage of Figaro, and 
Lafitte, were performed on Monday, for the benefit of 
Mr. Mitchell, to an overflowing house, and repeated on 
Tuesday and Wednesday with entire success. We 
have spoken of the performance of these pieces hereto- 
fore, and have nothing new to add respecting them, 
Thursday, Mrs. Seguin took a benefit: Amilie, and 
the act of Cinderella. Friday, Miss Shirreff 
played for her benefit, to a crowded house. 

At the request of several friends, we copy a part of 
the article which appeared in our first number, entitled, 
Recollections of Miss Shirreff’s First appearance. 


house in a few days. 


last 


It was our good fortune to occupy a seat in the pit 
of Covent Garden Theatre, on Thursday evening, Ist 
Dec., 1831, when Miss Shirreff made her first appear- 
ance, as Mandane, in Artaxerxes. On that occasion, 
Mr. Wilson took the part of Arbaces, and Braham 
appeared as Artabanes, and his perfor.wance in this 
character was perfection itself. In common with a 
large and very fashionable audience, we were delight- 
Giinws 
“ And when the stream of sound 
Which overflowed the soul, had passed away, 

A consciousness survived, that it had left 
Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images, and gentle thoughts 
Which cannot die, and will not pass away.” 





We afterwards saw Miss Shirreff in the part of 
Polly, in the Beggar's Opera, and although she won 
new laurels, and elicited greater applause in this cha- 
racter than in Mandane, to us she was less pleasing, 
—seeming partly to mistake the character of the mu- 
sic of her part, by making bravuras of the simple airs 
of Polly. Braham appeared as Macheath, and Mrs. 
Keely took the part of Lucy, and treated us to one of 
the most delightful pieces of comic acting we ever en- 
joyed. 

Although Tom Welsh took the credit of having 
educated Miss Shirreff, it of right belonged to Doctor 
Essex, who educated her for a concert singer, a thea- 
trical engagement not being contemplated, or appro- 
ved of, by her friends. Her first public appearance 
was in an oratorio, in March, 1828, A short time 
before the commencement of her engagement at Covent 
Garden, she placed herself under the tuition of Mr. 
Welsh. 





- 
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MY JOURS GRAS OF 1829. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 
O good my king! I wish you joy, 

Although on me your rage has vent ; 
And you have sent me to employ 
These festal hours in prison pent. — 
Hard lot to lose such hours ; but since 
It must be so, my bolt I'll fling, — 
I can be rancorous as a prince, — 
You'll pay the piper, good my king! 


In your most royal speech you call’d 
Me “ wicked” — it was very kind: 
’T was flattering to be so install’d — “ 
And I am perfectly resign’d. 
When sad and lonely in my ears 
The laughing shouts of Paris ring, 
The taste for satire reappears — : 
You'll pay the piper, good my king! : 


With mouths well filled, and sparkling glass, 
Like fools disguised in twenty ways, 
My friends forget the bard, alas! 
Even while they chant his favorite lays; 
Midst them my muse would soon have lost 
Its sharp and penetrating sting, 
And pledged “the Clement” in a toast — 
You'll pay the piper, good my king! 
Know you the giddy Lise let fall 
Her weary tears upon my fate ; 
She went last evening to a ball, 
And said, “ Pshaw! now he’ll come too late.” 
It was my purpose, I aver, 
Our mutual happiness to sing; — 
She has proved faithless — thank you, sir! — 
You'll pay the piper, good my king! 


Your blind and cursed judges will 

On my old quiver try their strength ; — 
Know there’s an arrow sticking still, 

On which I wrote, “ For Charles the Tenth.” 
And spite of prison walls, and spite 

Of dungeon bars, I draw the string, 
And the keen arrow takes its flight — 

You'll pay the piper, good my king! 





MISCELLANEA. 


The Blessings of a Weak Government. — The Saxon 
army, one of the bravest and most patriotic in Ger- 
many, was compelled to change sides five or six times 
in the space of eight years—viz. In 1806, it fought 
for Prussia against France; in (807, for France 
against Prussia; in 1809, for France against Aus- 
tria; in 1812, with Austria against Russia ; in 1813, for 
France against Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and in 
1814 and 1815, with these three powers against France. 








Calamities of Authors. — D’Israeli, should make the 
subsequent mournful addenda to his next edition : — 
* Amongst the individuals, whom chance threw into m 
way in Paris, was Llorente (the enlightened, aiemel, 
and persecuted historiographer of the Inquisition.) 1 
frequently paid him a visit, and found him to be an 
extremely well-read scholar. On one occasion I met 
him in the street, early in the morning; upon asking 
him where he was coming from, he replied, ‘ I hired 
myself last night to watch a dead man’s body. How 
little did I dream, when a canon at Toledo, and a 
privy-councillor in Madrid, that I should ever be for- 
ced to earn my daily bread by mounting guard over a 
defunct Parisian.’ — Soon a hs this occurrence, Pey 
ronnet ordered him instantly to quit France; such was 
the will and pleasure of the Jesuits about the court; 
poor Llorente was compelled to obey the unfeeling 
mandate, and had scarcely regained his native soil, 
when he fell a prey to wretchedness and destitution.” 
_ ing’s Reminiscences of a German’s Life in 
Paris. 








Impossible. — The secretary of Mirabeau said to 
him, one day, “ Monsieur le Comte, the thing you re- 
quire is impossible.” “Impossible!” cried Mirabeau, 
starting from his chair, “ never again use that foolish 
word in my presence.” 


THE BROKEN HEART. 
By Tue Errrick Sueruerp. 


Now lock my chamber-door, father, 
And say you left me sleeping ; 
But never tell my step-mother 
Of all this bitter weeping. 
No earthly sleep can ease my smart, 


p Or even a while reprieve it; 


For there’s a pang at my young heart 
<>» That never more can leave it! 
O, let me lie and weep my fill 
;O*er wounds that heal can never ; 
And O, kind’ Heaven ! were it thy will, 
To close these eyes for ever: 
For how can maid’s affections dear 
_ Reéall her love mistaken ? 
Or how can heart of maiden bear 
To know that heart forsaken ? 
O, why should vows so fondly made 
Be broken ere the morrow, 
To one who loved as never maid 
Loved in this world of sorrow ? 
The look of scorn I cannot brave, 
Nor pity’s eye more dreary ; 
A quiet sleep within the grave 
Is all for which I weary! 





Correggio.— A beautiful picture by Correggio, has 
lately been added to the Gallery in the Vatican. It is 
square, being three feet six inches, both in breadth and 
height, and painted on canvass; the subject, our Sa- 
viour enthroned on a rainbow, and encircled by an- 
gels, in the act of stretching out his arms to dispense a 
blessing on the whole human race. It appears, that 
this picture was painted for the altar of the oratory be- 
longing to the brotherhood of La Misericordia, in Al- 
legri’s native town, by Correggio, as is recorded in the 
contract of sale, extant in Tirebeschi’s ‘ Bibl. Mo- 
denese,’ and Pungileoni’s ‘ Vita dell’ Allegri.’ Thiat 
brotherhood sold three of Correggio’s pieces to Prince 
Siro of that town, amongst which the present painting 
is first recited, under the designation of ‘God the Fa- 
ther.’ It was disposed of by the Prince to the Vene- 
tian painter, Ranieri ; from his heirs it passed into the 
possession of the Gritti family in Venice ; was bought 
at the close of the last century, by one Armanni, and 
by him transferred to Count Mareschalchi, of Bologna, 
from whose collection it has been received intothe Va” 
tican. The Roman cognoscenti are unanimous in their 
opinion of its genuineness. It has been engraved by 


Astoli. 





A SUPPLICATION. 
Lord, keep me faithful to the trust 
Which my dear spouse reposed in me: 
To her now dead, preserve me just 
In all that should performed eS 
For though our being man and wife 
Extendeth only to this life, 
Yet neither life nor death should end 
The being of a faithful friend. 





Printing and the Arts. — One cannot but reflect on 
that grand revolution which took place when language, 
till then limited to its proper organ, had its represen- 
tation in the work of the hand. Now that a man of 


mean estate can have a library of more intrinsic value | 


than that of Cicero, when the sentiments of past ages 
are as familiar as those of the present, and the know- 
ledge of different empires is transmitted and common 
to all, we cannot expect to have our sages followed, as 
of old, by their five thousand scholars. Nations will 
not now record their acts by building pyramids, nor 
consecrate temples and raise statues, once the only 
means of perpetuating great deeds or extraordinary 
virtues. It isin vain that our artists complain that 
yatronage is withheld; for the ingenuity of the hand 
ias at length subdued the arts of design— printing 
has made all other records barbarous, and great men 
build for themselves a “ livelong monument.” — Bell 
on the Hand, 








ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 





Juvenile Depravity. 

Musing on youth, and youth’s delightful days, 

I meta fair boy, with a pleasing look, 

Crying the “ Sunday News.” Soon I o’ertook, 
Another lad, less winning in his ways — 
One of the many, on whom nature lays 

Few outward graces. The first forsook 

His cry, and curs’d the last. I could not brook 
To hear such oaths from one of gentle guise, 
Without reproof — so, with a heart-felt sigh, 

* My child,” said I, “ pray listen unto me, 

Do you not know for all this blasphemy 
You surely will be punished when you die?” 

With thumb beside his nose, he instantly, 
Unto my question, answer’d — “ Ask my eye.” 


X. 


The Sub- Treasury Bill.— When the whole country 
was agitated with the passing of the Sub-Treasury 
Bill, an Irish servant maid living in F. Street, Wash- 
ington, neglected her duties for several days to look 
out of the window, till her mistress was obliged to re- 
monstrate. “ If you please, ma’am,” said the girl, “ it’s 
to see the Sub-Treasury Bill. I heard as how it was 
going to pass,—and I thought it might come this 
way.” 





TO READERS anp CORRESPONDENTS. 

The author of a communication which appears in 
this number, will observe that we have taken some 
liberties with his MS. 

Several communications intended for publication 
this week, are unavoidably deferred. 

We must decline the communication of a Maiden 
Lane shopkeeper. We are very bold, — sometimes, — 
but dare not attack the lady shoppers; and why should 
we, or you, wish to, Messrs. Tape & Bobbin? Be- 
think thee how cheerless would Broadway or Maiden 
Lane appear on the brightest day without them. Our 
correspondent closes a philippic of several pages with 
the following, on taking patterns without purchas- 
ing.—“ I lately,” he writes, “ had a roll of ribbon of 
the most magnificent description for sale, which was 
so extensively patlernized by the fashionables, as to 
be entirely used up in the distribution of samples.” 

We beg to acknowledge with warm thanks, the 
receipt from Havana, via Boston, of sundry articles, 
which, though excellent, will, in order that their me- 
rits may be fully known, require considerable puffing ; 
this, however, we shall not solicit from others. Spe- 
cifically, the articles in question, and that which con- 
tains them, form what is commonly denominated a 
box of cigars. The box is marked Regalia — Tucon}; 
private mark, W. H. M‘L. ‘These marks will be 
readily understood by all lovers of the weed. 


‘ = —— = — - - 
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